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LOVE'S CHASE 

EIGHT days ago, my father M. de 
Vaugelade, permitted me to leave 
le Boquet, the melancholy old cha- 
teau in Lower Normandy, where I was 
born. My father has queer ideas regard- 
ing the present ; he is fifty years behind the 
times. But, at last, I am living in Paris — 
Paris, through which I had merely passed 
on two former occasions. Fortunately, I 
am not too awkward. Felix Budin, who 
was a schoolfellow of mine at the lycee at 
Caen, pretended, on seeing me here, that I 
was superb and that the women of Paris 
would dote on me. I laughed at him. But, 
when Felix had gone, I found myself before 
a mirror, taking stock of my five feet six 
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inches and smiling with my white teeth and 
black eyei^. I shrugged my shoulders, for I 
am not conceited. 

Yesterday, I spent my first evening in a 
Parisian drawing-room. The Comtesse de 
P y who is a sort of aunt of mine, in- 
vited me to dinner. It was her last Satur- 
day. She wished me to meet M. Neigeon, a 
deputy from our district of Gtommerville, 
who had just been appointed Under-Secre- 
tary of State, and who, it is said, is in line 
for the Ministry. My aunt, far more toler- 
ant than my father, stated clearly to me 
that a young man of my age cannot afford 
to sulk with his country, even though it is 
a republic. She wishes to get me a berth 
somewhere. 

^^I take it upon myself to catechise that 
obstinate old de Vaugelade,'' she said to 
me. "Leave it to me, my dear Gteorge." 
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At precisely seven o'clock, I presented 
myself at the countess's. But it appears that 
they dine late in Paris. The guests strag- 
gled in one after the other, and when the 
half-hour sounded, they had not all ar- 
rived. The Countess informed me with des- 
pair, that M. Neigeon would not be one of 
her guests; he had been detained at Ver- 
sailles by some parliamentary complica- 
tion. Yet, she hoped that he would appear, 
if only for a moment, during the evening. To 
fill his place, she had invited another dep- 
uty from our county, the "enormous Gau- 
cheraud," as we called him down there, and 
whom I knew from having been out shooting 
with him once. This Oaucheraud is short 
and jovial. He has grown whiskers lately,to 
add gravity to his appearance. He was 
bom in Paris, the son of a poor attorney. 
But he has a rich and influential uncle 
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down our way, whom he persuaded, I don't 
know how, to transfer a candidacy to him. 
I did not know that he was married. My 
aunt placed me at table next to a blond 
young lady, pretty and refined, whom the 
big Gaucheraud, in his loud voice, called 
"Berthe,'' 

At last, everyone had arrived. It was 
still daylight in the salon, which had a 
western exposure, and we passed suddenly 
into a room with drawn curtains, lighted 
by a chandelier and lamps. The effect was 
singular. Then while taking their places, 
the guests chatted about those last dinners 
of the season that the twilight saddens. My 
aunt detested that. And the conversation 
was prolonged indefinitely on this subject — 
the melancholy aspect of Paris at twilight, 
when one drives out to dine. I was silent, 
but I had had no such impression, in my 
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hired carriage, though it had jolted me ex- 
ceedingly for half-an-hour. Paris, under the 
first gleams of the gaslight, had filled me 
with an immense desire for all the pleasures 
with which it was soon to blaze. 

When the entrees appeared, the voices 
rose and discussed politics. I was sur- 
prised to hear my aunt pronounce opinions. 
The other ladies, as well, were up on the 
subject, called public men by their last 
names, expressed judgments and uttered 
decisions. Opposite me, Gaucheraud occu- 
pied an enormous amount of room and 
talked loud, without ceasing to drink and 
eat. These things did not interest me ; much 
escaped me; and I ended by concentrating 
my attention upon my neighbor, Madame 
Gaucheraud, or "Berthe," as I called her 
already for short. She was really very 
pretty. Her ear especially charmed me — 
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a little round ear, behind which little blond 
locks curled. Berthe had one of those fas- 
cinating blond necks covered with down. 
Certain movements of her shoulders caused 
her corsage, cut low and square, to gape 
slightly in the back and I could see fron^ 
her neck to her waist a supple cat-like un- 
dulation. I cared less for her sharp pro- 
file. She talked politics with more frenzy 
than the others. 

^^Madame, would you like some wine? — 
Shall I pass you the salt, madame?" 

I was very polite; I anticipated her 
slightest desires, interpreting her gestures 
and her glances. She had looked at me 
fixedly on sitting down, as if to weigh me 
at sight. 

"Politics weary you," she said at last, 
"As for me, they kill me. But one must 
talk about something, and nothing else is 
talked about in the world to-day." 
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Then she jiiini>ed to another subject. 

"Is Gtommerville pretty? My husband 
wanted to take me to his uncle's last sum- 
mer. But I was afraid, and I pretended to 
be ill." 

"The country is very fertile," I replied. 
"There are beautiful meadows." 

"Good! I know what it is," she replied 
laughing. "It is frightful. A i>erfectly flat 
country, fields after fields, with the same 
curtain of poplars at distant intervals." 

I was about to exclaim, but she had start- 
ed off again, discussing a law for higher 
education with her right-hand neighbor, a 
serious man with a white beard. At last, 
the talk turned on the theatre. When she 
leaned forward to answer a question from 
the end of the table, the cat-like undulation 
of the back of her neck gave me a sensation. 
At le Boquet, in the deadly impatience of 
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my solitude, I had dreamed of a blond mis- 
tress; but she was slow in her movements, 
with a noble countenance. And the mouse- 
like face, the little curly locks of Berthe dis- 
turbed my dream. Then, as the vegetables 
were being served, I glided into a wild story, 
the details of which I invented as I went 
along. We were alone, she and I; I kissed 
her neck at the back; she turned smiling; 
then we went away together to a far-distant 
country. The dessert was being passed 
around. At this moment, she pressed 
against me and said in a low voice: 

"Please give me that plate of bonbons, 
there before you." 

It seemed to me that her eyes had the 
sweetness of a caress, and the light pres- 
sure of her bare arm against my coat 
warmed me deliciously. 

"I love sweet things — don't you?" she 
asked, munching a candied fruit. ^ 
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Those simple words so upset me that I 
believed myself in love. Raising my head^ 
I perceived that Gaueheraud was watching 
me talking to his wife. He wore his usual 
gay expression; he smiled with an encour- 
aging air. The smile of the husband calmed 
me. 

Yet the dinner was drawing to its close. 
It seemed to me that the dinners of Paris 
were not much more soulful than the din- 
ners of Caeii. Berthe alone surprised me. 
My aunt complained of the heat^ and the 
conversation turned back to the first topic. 
The spring receptions were discussed^ and 
everyone agreed that it was only in 
winter that one got really good things to 
eat. Then we adjourned to the salon for 
the coffee. 

Little by little, more company arrived. 
The three salons and the dining-room filled 
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np. I took refuge in a corner, and, as mj 
aunt pafiused me, she said rapidly, ^^on'c 
go George. His wife has arrived. He has 
promised to call for her, and then I will 
introduce you." 

She talked constantly of M. Neigeon. 
But I was not listening, for I had heard 
two young men in front of me exchange a 
few rapid words that startled me. They 
were on tiptoe at one of the doors of the 
large drawing-room, and when Felix Budin, 
my old schoolfellow, entered and greeted 
Madame Gaucheraud, the shorter one said 
to the other, "Is he still with her?" ^TTes," 
answered the taller one. "As thick as ever. 
It will last 'till winter. She has never kept 
one so long before." 

The dialogue did not cause me actual suf- 
fering — I felt only a wound to my self-re- 
spect. Why had she said to me, in that 
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tender tone, that she loved sweet things? 
Certainly, I had no intention of disputing 
her with Felix. Yet, I succeeded in per- 
suading myself that those young men had 
slandered Madame Gaucheraud. I knew 
my aunt to be very rigid — she surely would 
not tolerate compromised women at her 
house. Gaucheraud at this moment rushed 
up to Felix and wrung his hand. He gave 
him friendly slaps on the shoulder and eyed 
him with a tender regard. 

"Ah ! there you are," said Felix, when he 
discovered me. "I came just for you. Shall 
I pilot you around?" 

We both remained in the doorway. I 
should have liked to question him in regard 
to Madame Gaucheraud; but I didn't know 
how to do it in an off-hand manner. Seek- 
ing to lead up to it; I asked him about a 
crowd of other people who were absolutely 
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indifferent to me. He named everyone, at 
the same time giving me precise informa- 
tion in every case. He, born in Paris, had 
spent only two years at the lycee at Caen, 
while his father was prefect of Calvados. 
I found him very free in his remarks. A 
smile puckered his under lip when I asked 
details concerning certain women there. 

"You are looking at Madame Neigeon,'' 
he said suddenly. 

In reality, I was looking at Madame Gau- 
cheraud. So I answered stupidly enough^ 
— "Madame Neigeon? Where?" 

"That dark woman, near the fireplace, 
who is talking with a fair woman in a low- 
cut gown." 

Sure enough, beside Madame Gaucher- 
and and laughing gaily, was a lady that I 
had not noticed. 
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^^Ah! That is Madame Neigeon/' I said 
twice over. 

And I examined her. It was regretable 
that she was dark^ for she appeared quite 
as charming, though not so tall as Berthe, 
with a magnificent crown of black hair. 
She had eyes that were both bright and ten- 
der. A small nose, a fine mouth, cheeks in- 
dented with dimples indicated a nature at 
once wild and refiective. Such was my fijrst 
impression. But, while watching her, my 
judgment became confused, for I observed 
that she was more giddy than her friend and 
laughed louder. 

"Do you know Neigeon?" Felix asked me. 

"Not at all. My aunt intends that I shall 
meet him." 

Oh! a nonentity, a perfect fool," he con- 
tinued. "He is a political mediocrity in all 
its glory — one of those mouth-pieces so 
useful under a parliamentary government. 
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As he has not two ideas in his head and as 
all the cabinet officers can make use of him, 
he presents the most contrary combina- 
tions." 

"And his wife?" I asked. 

"Well, yon see her. She is charming. If 
you want a favor of him, make love to his 
wife." 

Felix pretended that he did not wish to 
say anything more. But, upon the whole, 
he had given me to understand that Madame 
Neigeon had made the fortune of her hus- 
band and that she continued to watch over 
the fortunes of her household. All Paris 
credited her with lovers. 

"And the fair lady?" I asked suddenly. 

"The fair lady," answered Felix without 
embarassment, "is Madame Gaucheraud" 

"Is she perfectly straight?" 

"Why, of course, she is straight." 
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He had spoken with a seriousness that 
he was not able to maintain; his smile re- 
appearedy and I even imagined that I eonld 
read on his face an expression of conceit, 
which angered me. The two women had 
doubtless become aware that we were dis- 
cussing them, for they laughed forcedly. I 
was left alone, as a guest carried Felix 
away; and I passed the evening comparing 
the two women. I was in turn wounded 
and attracted, not understanding clearly, 
and experiencing that anxiety of a man 
who is afraid of committing an absurdity 
in risking himself in a world that he does 
not understand. 

"It is annoying! He has not come," said 
my aunt when she again found me in the 
same comer of the door. "It is always like 
this. Yet, it is only midnight, and his wife 
is still waiting for him." 
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I took a tnrn through the dining-room 
and. installed myself in the other door of 
the drawing-room. By that manoeuvre, I 
found myself behind the two ladies. I heard 
Berthe call her friend "Louise." A pretty 
name— "Louise." She wore a high-necked 
dress, the ruche of which permitted but a 
glimpse of her white neck under her heavy 
coil of hair. That discreet^ine of white 
seemed to me much more alluring than the 
entirely nude back of Berthe. Then, I no 
longer held any opinions — ^they were ador- 
able, both of them, and a choice seemed im- 
possible in the state of mind in which I 
found myself. 

My aunt was still looking for me every- 
where. It was one o'clock. 
^ "So you have changed from one door to 
another," she said. "Well, he is not com- 
ing — that Neigeon saves the country every 
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evening. But I am going to introduce you 
to his wife before she goes. And make your- 
self agreeable — ^it is important." 

Without awaiting my reply, my aunt 
brought me before Madame Neigeon, giving 
my name and business in a sentence. I 
stood there awkwardly enough, my words 
would not come readily. Louise waited, 
with her smile; then, when she saw that I 
had nothing to say, she simply bowed. It 
seemed to me that Madame Gaucheraud 
was making fun of me. They arose togeth- 
er and left the room. In the anteroom, 
which served as a cloakroom, they had a fit 
of wild gayety. These free-and-easy man- 
ners, these tomboy actions, this daring 
grace astonished no one but me. The men 
stood aside as they passed, according them 
a mixture of extreme politeness and a 
worldly comradeship that stupified me. 
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Felix had offered me a seat in his car« 
riage. But I slipped out; wishing to be 
alone; and I did not call a fiacre, happy to 
walk through the silence and solitude of 
the streets. I felt feverish, as at the ap- 
proach of a severe illness. Was it a pas- 
sion growing in me? Like travelers who 
pay their tribute to new climates, I was to 
be tried by the air of Paris. 
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II. 



That afternoon^ I saw the ladies again, at 
the Salon of Painting, which opened that 
very day. I confess that I knew I should 
meet them there, and that I should be put 
to it to express an opinion of any of the 
three or four thousand pictures before 
which I strolled for four hours. Felix had 
offered to call for me at midday; we were 
to breakfast in a restaurant in the Champs 
Elysees, then go to the Salon. 
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I have reflected a great deal since the even- 
ing at tlie countess's, but I admit that it has 
not brought much light to my ideas. What 
a strange world is this Parisian world — so 
polished and so spoiled. I am not a 
straight-laced moralist, but I am none the 
less troubled at the remembrance of out- 
rageous things that I heard from men in 
the corners of my aunt's drawing-room. If 
one believed the crude remarks, exchanged 
in an undertone, more than half the women 
present conducted themselves with little re- 
gard for the properties; and beneath the 
urbanity of conversation and manners, 
there was a brutality of appraisal that 
stripped them all, mothers, daughters, be- 
smirching the most virtuous as well as the 
compromised ones. How can one know the 
truth, in the midst of the unsavory stories, 
of those assertions of any and everyone, dis- 
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I>osing of the virtue or immodesty of a 
woman? 

I had thought at first that my aunt, in 
spite of what my father had said, received 
some very questionable people. But Felix 
claimed that it was the same in nearly all 
the Parisian drawing-rooms; the hostesses 
that were themselves above suspicion had 
to show themselves tolerant, in order to 
have their houses frequented. My first re- 
vulsion had calmed down; I had now only 
the sensual desire to profit from that facile 
pleasure, from those enjoyments offered 
with so agitating a grace. 

Each morning, the last four days, I could 
not awake, in my little apartment in the 
Eue Laffitte, without thinking of Louise and 
Berthe, as I familiarly called them. A pe- 
culiar phenomenon was produced in me — 
I ended by confusing the. I felt for a 
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certainty that Felix was really Berthe's 
lover; but that did not wound me — on the 
contrary^ I saw in it an encouragement^ a 
certainty of making myself loved. I asso- 
ciated them together in my mind; as they 
had yielded to others, why should they not 
yield to me? That was the subject of a 
delicious reverie at my rising hour. I lolled 
in bed, enjoying the warmth of the covers, 
turning over twenty times with a happy 
laziness in all my limbs. And I avoided 
forecasting a definite issue, for it was more 
agreeable to remain in vagueness concerning 
the consummation, which I altered con- 
stantly according to my fancy. I could 
thus elaborate upon the circumstances that 
would one day surrender to me Berthe or 
Louise, I didn't care which. At last, I arose 
with the absolute conviction that I had but 
to choose to be master of either. 
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When we entered the first room of the 
exhibition of paintings^ I was surprised at 
the enormous crowd that was stifling there. 

"The Devil !" murmurred Felix." We are 
a little late. We will be obliged to use our 
elbows." 

It was a very mixed crowd — ^artists^ bour- 
geois^ and fashionables. In the midst of ill- • 
brushed overcoats and somber frock coats 
were light dresses^ those Parisian spring 
toilettes, so gay with their soft silks and 
their bright trimmings. And I was above 
all carried away by the quiet assurance of 
the women, cutting their way through the 
densest crowds with no anxiety about their 
trains, of which the waves of lace always 
succeeded in passing harmlessly through. 
They proceeded thus from one picture to 
another at the same gait at which they 
would cross their own drawing-rooms. 
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There are none like the Parisiennea for 
maintaining a Goddess-like serenity in pub- 
lic throngs, as if the remarks overheard and 
the contacts subjected to, could not reach up 
to them and soil them. For an instant, I 
followed with my eye a lady that Felix told 

me was the Duchess d'A . She was 

accompanied by her two daughters, aged 
sixteen and eighteen years; and all three 
looked without winking at a Leda, while be- 
hind them a class of young painters amused 
themselves at the expense of the picture in 
very free terms. 

Felix turned into the halls to the left, 
a suite of large square rooms, where the 
crowd was less dense. A white light fell 
through the skylight — a crude glare that 
sifted through linen shades; but the dust 
raised by the tramping of the crowd formed 
like a thin smoke above the mass of heads. 
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Women had to be very pretty to stand that 
lighting, that uniform tone, through which 
the pictures on the four walls showed in 
vivid spots. There was an extraordinary 
medley of colors — reds, blues, yellows, that 
clashed, a rainbow riot in the sparkling 
gold of the frames. It began to be very 
warm. Bald-headed men were walking 
about puffing, hat in hand. All the visitors 
stood with faces upturned. There were 
crushes in front of certain canvases. There 
were streams, jostlings, a scattering of a 
human flock let loose across a palace. And^ 
without intermission, a shuffling of feet 
along the floors, which accompanied the dull 
and prolonged murmur of the throng like 
the grumbling of the sea. 

"Hello !" said Felix, "there's the big thing 
everyone is talking ^,bout." 
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Five rows of people were looking at the 
big thing. There were women with opera 
glasses, artists who talked in an undertone, 
maliciously, a tall dry gentleman who was 
taking notes. But I hardly looked at it; I 
had just seen in the next room two ladies, 
elbows resting on the rail in front of the 
line, examining with curiosity a small pic- 
ture. At first, it was but a flash. Beneath 
the brims of the hats, I had seen thick black 
tresses and a mass of blond hair; then, the 
vision vanished, a wave of the crowd had 
swept the two ladies away. But I could 
have sworn that it was they. After several 
steps, I saw, among the moving heads, now 
the blond hair, now the black tresses. I 
said nothing to Felix — I was satisfied to 
lead him into the next room, manoeuvring 
so that he would appear to recognize them 
first. Had he seen them, too? I thought 
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so, for he gave me an ironical sidelong 
glance. 

"Ah! what a fortunate meeting!" he 
cried. 

The ladies turned, smiling. I awaited the 
shock of this second interview. It was de- 
cisive. Madame Neigeon bowled me over 
with a simple glance from her black eyes, 
while I seemed to find a friend in Madame 
Gaucheraud. This time it was the thunder- 
clap. She wore a little yellow hat covered 
with a sprig of glycine; and her dress was 
mauve silk, trimmed with straw-colored 
satin — ^a toilette showy, yet at the same time 
delicate in tone. But I had not observed 
the details until later ; for at first sight, she 
appeared in a burst of light, as if she irradi- 
ated light around her. 

Yet Felix chatted. 
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"Well, there is nothing very striking — ^is 
there? I have seen nothing worth while." 

"It is like every year," said Berthe. 

Then turning toward the line, "Look at 
this little picture that Louise has discover- 
ed. The gown is a perfect success ! Madame 
de Bochetaille had on one exactly like it at 

the last ball at the Elysee." 

"Yes," murmured Louise, "only the ruch- 
ing came down in a square in front." 

They studied afresh the little canvas, that 
pictured a lady in her boudoir, standing be- 
fore the fireplace reading a letter. Thp 
painting appeared to me of mediocre merit, 
but I entertained a kindly feeling for the 
artist. 

"Where is he now?" asked Berthe sudden- 
ly. "He loses us every ten steps." 

She spoke of her husband 
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"Gaucheraud is over there," calmly re- 
plied Felix who saw everybody. "He is 
looking at that large sugar Christ nailed to 
a gingerbread cross." 

Sure enough, Gaucheraud was making 
the tour of the rooms, looking placid and 
disinterested with his hands clasped behind 
him. When he caught sight of us, he 
hastened to shake hands, and said in his 
gay manner, "Have you noticed? Over 
there is a Christ done with a really remark- 
able religious sentiment." 

The ladies resumed the promenade. We 
followed with Gaucheraud. The presence 
of the husband authorized us to accompany 
them. We spoke of Mr. Neigeon; he would 
surely come, if he got away in time from 
his committee-meeting, where he was to an- 
nounce the opinion of the government on a 
very important question. Gaucheraud took 
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possession of me and heaped friendliness 
upon me. That embarrassed me, for I felt 
constrained to respond. Felix smiled, giv- 
ing me a nudge; but I couldn't understand 
it. He took advantage of my monopoly of 
the big man to walk ahead with the ladies. 
I caught shreds of their conversation. 

"Then you are going this evening to the 
Varietes?" 

"Yes, I have taken a box. They say that 
the play is droll. I shall take you, Louise. 
Oh! I insist!" 

And farther on — "Well, the season is 
over. This opening of the Salon is the last 
Parisian solemnity." 

"You forget the races." 

"That's true ! I have a mind to go to the 
races of Maisons-Laffitte. I have been told 
that it is very nice there." 
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During this time, Gaucheraud talked 
about le Boquet, a superb estate, be. said, 
and the value of which my father had 
doubled. I felt him to be full of flattery. 
But I hardly listened, being agitated to the 
depths of my nature each time that Louise, 
stopping suddenly before a picture, brushed 
me with her long train. Her white neck, 
beneath her black hair, was delicate as that 
of a child. Besides she maintained her boy- 
ish bearing which annoyed me somewhat. 
She was much spoken to, and she laughed 
and she entertained people with her out- 
bursts of merriment and the brisk swishing 
of her skirts. Two or three times she turned 
and looked at me fixedly. I walked on in 
a dream. I could not tell how long I fol- 
lowed her thus, bewildered by the remarks 
of Gaucheraud, blinded by the miles of 
paintings spread out to right and left. 1 
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only knew that, towards the end, we were 
chewing dust in the rooms and that I was 
horribly tired, while the women bore up 
well, smiling. 

At six o'clock, Felix took me to dinner. 
Then, at dessert, he said suddenly, ^^I thank 
you." 

"For what?" I asked in surprise. 

"For your delicacy in not paying couft 
to Madame Gaucheraud. So, you prefer 
brunettes?" 

I could not help blushing. 

He hastened to add, "I do not ask your 
confidence. On the contrary, perhaps you 
have noticed that I abstained from med- 
dling. I believe that a man must work out 
his own experience of life." 

He was not laughing now. He was seri- 
ous and friendly. 
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"Then you believe that there is a possi- 
bility of her loving me?" I asked, without 
naming Louise. 

"I! I know absolutely nothing about it. 
Do as you please. You will see soon enough 
what turn matters will take." 

I r^arded that as an encouragement. 
Felix had again taken up his ironical tone, 
and lightly, chaffingly, he maintained that 
Gaucheraud wanted me to fall in love with 
his wife. 

"Oh! you don't know the old man; you 
didn't understand why he threw himself 
upon your neck. The influence of his uncle 
is on the wane in your district, and if he 
were obliged to present himself again be- 
fore his constituents, he would be very^ glad 
to count on your father's support. Con- 
found it! I was afraid of the time when 
you might become useful to him. As for me, 
he has made all the use he can of me." 
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"But that is abominable !" I cried. 

"Why abominable?" he asked, so tran- 
quilly that I could not decide if he were 
joking. "When a woman has to have 
friends, so much the better if those friends 
can be of service to the household." 

On leaving the table, Felix suggested go- 
ing to the Varietes. I had seen the play a 
couple of evenings before, but I lied and 
displayed a keen desire to see it. And what 
a delightful evening! Those ladies were in 
a box near our stalls. By turning my head, 
I could follow on Louise's face the pleasure 
that she derived from the witticisms of the 
actors. I had found the jokes silly, two 
days ago. But they no longer grated upon 
me; on the contrary, I enjoyed them, for 
they seemed to establish a sort of complicity 
between Louise and me. The play was very 
improper, and she laughed most heartily at 
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the smuttiest jokes. It was enough that she 
was in a box — that made the dissipation 
permissible. When our eyes met during a 
burst of laughter^ she did not hang her 
head. A more refined perversion would be 
impossible. I told myself that three hours 
spent thuSy in that wanton fellowship, ought 
to advance my interests considerably. Then, 
too, the whole house was having an enjoy- 
able time; many women in the balcony did 
not even cover their faces with their fans. 
During an intermission, we went to pay 
our respects to the ladies. Gaucheraud had 
just gone out, so we could sit down. The 
box was dark ; I felt Louise next to me. Her 
skirts had spread out, and, at a movement 
she made they covered my knees. I carried 
away the sensation of this contact as a mute 
avowal that bound us together. 
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III. 



Ten days have passed. Felix has disap- 
peared; I can find no pretext for approach- 
ing Madame Neigeon. My attentions to her 
were reduced to the expedient of buying 
five or six papers, in which I read her hus- 
band's name. He has taken part in a seri- 
ous debate in the House, and delivered a 
speech that everyone is discussing. This 
speech at another time, would have struck 
me as wearisome; it interests me to-day; I 
see the black tresses and the white throat 
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of Louise behind the long-drawn-out sen- 
tences. I have even had with a gentleman 
that I know slightly, a violent discussion 
about M. Neigeon, whose incapacity I de- 
fended. The vicious attacks of the papers 
infuriate me. Without a doubt, the man is 
stupid ; but that proves all the more strong- 
ly the intelligence of his wife, if she is, as 
reported, the good fairy of his fortunes. 

During those ten days of impatience and 
futile journeys, I had gone five or six times 
to my aunt's, always hoping for a fortunate 
chance, an unexpected meeting. Besides, at 
the time of my last visit, I had so offended 
my aunt that I do not dare return there 
yet awhile. She had taken it into her head 
to get me a berth in the diplomatic service, 
through the influence of Mr. Neigeon. And 
her astonishment was great when I refused, 
pleading my political opinions. The worst 
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of it was that I had accepted at firsts be- 
fore I began to love Louise and a favor from 
her husband had become repugnant to me. 
Therefore, my aunt, who could not under- 
stand my fit of delicacy, was certainly as- 
tonished at what she called a childish 
caprice. Don't legitimists, quite as scrupu- 
lous as I, represent the republic abroad? 
On the contrary, the diplomatic service is 
the refuge of the legitimists; they fill the 
embassies; they render a useful service to 
the good cause, by holding the high places 
that the republicans covet. I was too em- 
barrassed to respond with good reasons; I 
intrenched myself behind a ridiculous rigor- 
ism, and my aunt finished by treating me 
as if I were crazy, all the more furious be- 
cause she had already broached the matter 
to Mr. Neigeon. Never mind! Louise will 
have no occasion to think that I make love 
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to her in order to obtain a berth in the 
ministry. 

I should be laughed at if I related 
through what strange feelings I j)assed dur- 
ing the last ten days. Firsts I was persuad- 
ed that Louise had perceived the agitation 
produced in me by the contact of her skirt 
on my knees; and I concluded that I was 
not displeasing to her^ because she had not 
drawn back at once. I found in that some- 
thing of a sensual advance which .^ent be- 
yond permissible coquetry. 'This is a sin- 
cere account, a sort of a confession in which 
I conceal nothing. Many men, if they told 
all, would admit that environment changes 
but that the woman remains always the 
same. In love, the woman gives herself or 
permits herself to be taken. I speak of 
married women, society women who have 
appearances to consider. The men who de- 
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sire them feel quickly if they offer them- 
selves beneath the shield of education and 
the refinement of luxury. All this is to ex- 
plain that, in my lover's egotism, I found 
it natural that a liaison between Louise and 
myself should be possible. That skirt over 
my knees was simply an act of charming 
frankness and audacity. 

Only a few hours later, I began to doubt ; 
I reasoned on the opposite side. Only a 
girl of the streets could make such ad- 
vances ; I was a fool to think that a woman 
was throwing herself at my head, even gid- 
dily. Madame Neigeon was not thinking of 
me. Perhaps she had lover's, but her liai- 
sons must certainly be better calculated and 
more complicated. There must be a great 
distance between the woman I had dreamed 
of, the purely irstinctive woman going to 
her pleasure, and the clever woman, the 
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Parisienne full of hidden motives, which 
she was without doubt. 

Then, she escaped me altogether. I did 
not see her any more. I did not eyen know 
if it was really true that I had remained 
for five minutes, in the shadow of a box, 
feeling her alive near me. And I was un- 
happy to the point of thinking, at one time, 
of returning to le Boquet and secluding 
myself. 

Day before yesterday, an idea occurred 
to me that I was astonished not to have 
had at first. It was to attend a sitting of 
the House; perhaps Mr. Neigeon wouli 
speak; perhaps his wife would be there. 
But it was written that I should not yet 
see that devil of a man. He was to have 
siK)ken, and he did not even put in an ap- 
pearance. It was said that he was detained 
in I don't know what committee of the Sen- 
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ate. But, in return, as I took my seat, I 
caught sight of Madame Gaucheraud * in 
the front row of the gallery opiK)site. She 
saw me and smiled. Alas! Louise was not 
with her. My joy was dashed. In leaving, 
I calculated so as to meet Madame Gauch- 
eraud in a lobby. Her manner towards me 
was quite familiar. Felix certainly must 
have spoken of me. 

"Have you been away from Paris?" she 
asked. 

I was silent, stunned by the question. I 
who had tramped so furiously all over the 
city! 

"I ask because no one ever meets you 
anywhere. The last reception at the min- 
ister's was superb and there has been a 
marvelous horse show . . . ." 

Then, observing my expression of des- 
pair, she began to laugh. 
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"Well, good-bye ^till to-morrow," she con- 
tinued moving away. We shall see you 
there — shall we not? 

I answered "yes," stupidly, not daring 
to risk a question for fear of hearing her 
laugh anew. She looked back giving me a 
mischievous glance. 

"Do come," she murmured, in the dis- 
creet tone of a friend who had a happy sur- 
prise in store. 

I was seized with a mad desire to run 
after her, to question her. But she had 
already turned into another lobby; and I 
was enraged against my stupid pride that 
had prevented my admitting my ignorance. 
Certainly, I was ready to go "there." But 
where was "there?" 

The vagueness of this api>ointment put 
my mind to the torture; and I also felt 
ashamed not to know what this society 
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knew. That evening, I went to Felix's in- 
tending to get the information out of him 
in some adroit way. Felix was absent. 
Despairing, I plunged into a perusal of 
papers, choosing the most fashionable and 
the most read, endeavoring to divine from 
the announcements for the next day what 
was the place where Fashion decreed that 
her followers should foregather. My per- 
plexities increased. There were all sorts 
of functions — an exhibition of old masters, 
a charity bazaar in a big club-house, a mass 
with music at Sainte — Clotilde, a dress re- 
hearsal, two concerts, and a taking of the 
veil, without counting races everywhere. 
How could a new arrival, a countryman 
conscious of his blunderings, disentangle 
himself from this confusion? I knew that 
social good form demanded that I appear 
in one of these places; but which, in the 
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name of Heaven? At last, at the risk of 
going on a wild-goose chasp and of being 
devoured with impatience if I guessed 
wrong. I made a choice. I seemed to re- 
member having heard those ladies speak of 
the races of Maisons-Laffltte, and an in- 
spiration urged me. I resolved to go to 
the races of Maisons-Laffltte. That deci- 
sion made, I felt calmer. 

What a delightful corner of the earth 
is that suburb of Paris! I did not know 
Maisons-Laffltte, which enchanted me with 
its houses so gay, built on a hillside border- 
ing the Seine. It is the beginning of May, 
and the blossoming apple-trees form large 
bouquets in the midst of the tender foliage 
of the iK)plars and the elms. 

In the meantime, I found that I had lost 
my bearings, between the walls and the 
green hedges, and I was averse to asking 
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my way of anyone. I had had the pleasure 
of seing many people take the same train; 
but those ladies were not there; and as I 
scanned the passers-by at Maisons-Laffitte, 
my heart sank. I ended by losing myself 
outside the village, beside the Seine. Sud- 
denly, a strong emotion halted me near a 
clump of brambles. Fifty steps away com- 
ing towards me, a group of persons walketl 
slowly. I recognized Louise and Berthe; 
Gaucheraud and Felix, still inseparable, 
followed at a distance of a few steps. So 
I had guessed right! This filled me with 
pride. But my agitation was so great that 
I committed a childish folly; I hid 
behind the clump of briars, seized by 
an inexplicable shame, afraid of appearing 
ridiculous. When Louise passed, her dress 
brushed against the bush. All at once, I 
understood the stupidity of my impulse. So 
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I hastened to cut across the field, and, when 
the party arrived at a turn in the road, I 
issued forth in the most natural way in 
the world, like a man who believes himself 
alone and abandons himself to musings? 

"Hello; it's you!" cried Gaucheraud. 

I bowed, affecting a lively surprise. 
There were exclamations and handshakes. 
But Felix laughed in his peculiar way; 
while Berthe bestowed upon me a wink that 
established a complicity between us. We 
resumed the walk; I found myself with 
her, several seconds behind the others. 

"So, you came?" she said gaily, in an 
undertone. 

And, without giving the time to answer, 
she teased me, adding that I was very for- 
tunate to be still so much of a child. I 
felt that I had an ally; it seemed to me 
th^^t she would have experienced a personal 
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joy in putting her friend into my arms. 
Then, Felix turned and demanded, "What 
are you laughing at?'' 

"Monsieur de Vaugelade has been telling 
me of his journey with a whole English 
family," she answered tranquilly. 

Gaucheraud had again taken Felix's arm 
and dragged him off, as if not to disturb 
my tete-a-tete with his wife. I remained 
alone with Louise and Berthe. I passed an 

exquisite hour on that shady road that fol- 
lowed the Seine. Louise wore a light silk 
gown, and her sunshade, lined with pink, 
bathed her face in a soft and warm light 
without a shadow. The country made her 
still more unconventional, talking loud, 
looking me in the eyes, returning Berthe's 
lead in daring conversations, with a per- 
sistency that struck me later on. 
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"Give your arm to Madame Neigeon,-' 
said the latter. "You are not gallant — ^you 
see that she is tired." 

I offered my arm to Louise, who immedi- 
ately leaned upon it. Berthe had rejoined 
her husband and Felix. We were alone, at 
about forty paces from the others. The 
road wound up the hillside and we had 
walked very slowly. Below, the Seine 
flowed between meadows, spread out like 
green velvet carpets. There was a long 
narrow island intersected by two bridges 
over which trains rushed with a noise of 
distant thunder. On the other side of the 
water, extended an immense plain, culti- 
vated as far as Mount Valerien, the gray 
buildings of which we could see on the hori- 
zon in a powdery sunshine. And, above all, 
what affected me to tears was the odor of 
spring diffused about us, arising from the 
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grass and weeds on both sides of the road. 

"Do you return soon to le Boquet?" asked 
Louise. 

I had the stupidity to answer, "no," not 
foreseeing that she would add — "That's too 
bad ! We leave next week for les Mureaux, 
that estate that my husband owns, about 
five miles from yours, I believe. He counted 
upon inviting you to visit us." 

I stammered — I said that my father 
would perhaps recall me sooner than I ex- 
pected. I seemed to feel her arm rest more 
heavily upon mine. Was she giving me a 
rendezvous? Upon the worldly idea I had 
formed of this Parisienne, so free and so 
keen, I built up immediately a romance, a 
liaison in the country, a month of love be- 
neath the great trees. Tes, that was it, 
she had found in me, no doubt, the quail* 
ties of the country gentleman, and she 
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wished to love me down there, in my proper 
setting. 

"I have to scold you/^ she resumed sud- 
denly, adopting a tender and maternal air. 

"Indeed?^' I murmured. 

"Yes, your aunt has spoken to me about 
you. It appears that you will accept noth- 
ing at our hands. That hurts us. Why do 
you refuse? Tell me.'' 

I blushed a second time. I was on the 
point of risking my declaration, of crying 
out, "I refuse because I love you.'' But she 
made a gesture as if she undertsood and 
wished me to be silent. Then she added, 
laughing — "If you are proud, if you hold 
to service for service, we will gladly ac- 
cept your influence down there. You know 
that there is a councillor-general to be 
elected. My husband is put forward, but 
he is afraid of being beaten, which would 
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be very unpleasant in his situation. Will 
you help us?" 

"Why, of course, I will help you,'' I an- 
swered gaily. 

"And if you succeed in electing my hus- 
band, it is understood that my husband will 
give you a lift in his turn?" 

"That's a bargain." 

"Yes, it's a bargain." 

She held out her little hand, and I gave it 
a pat on the palm in ratification. We were 
joking, both of us, and to me it seemed 
charming. 

There were no more trees; the sun's rays 
fell straight upon the brow of the hill, and 
we walked through the great heat in si- 
lence. But that imbecile of a Gaucheraud 
had to disturb this thrilling silence beneath 
the flaming sky. He had heard us speak of 
the council-general; he did not let me oflf, 
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relating the story of his uncle and hinting 
for an introduction to my father. At last 
we reached the race-course. The others 
thought the icaces superb. I, standing be- 
hind Louise throughout, looked at her deli- 
cate neck. And what an adorable return, 
during a sudden shower ! The green of the 
country turned a more tender hue, the 
leaves and the earth smelled good, of an 
odor of love. Louise half closed her eyes, 
tired and as if invaded by the voluptuous- 
ness of the spring. 

^^Bemember our bargain," she said to 
me at the station, getting into her waiting 
carriage." At les Mureaux in two weeks — 
yes?" 

I pressed the hand she held out to me, 
and I fear that I was somewhat brutal, for, 
for the first time, she grew serious, with 
two lines of displeasure about the lips. But 
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ten times in my life. Yet, the hillside is 
delicionSy with its road that rises, bordered 
with great walnut trees. Then, having 
reached the top, one descends, and les Mur- 
eaux is at the entrance to a small valley, 
of which the slopes farther on draw to- 
gether into a gorge. The honse, a square 
building of the 17th century, is not very im- 
posing; but the park is magnificent, with 
its vast lawns and the edge of the forest 
which fringes them — s. forest of such heavy 
growth that the paths themselves are in- 
vaded by branches. 

When I a^ived on horseback, two large 
dogs welcomed me with prolonged barking 
and leaping about me. At the end of the 
avenue, I had seen a spot of white. It was 
Louise, in a light dress and a straw hat. 
She did not come down to meet me; she re- 
mained motionless and smiling, upon the 
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wide steps that lead up to the vestibule. It 
was not later than nine o'clock. 

"Ah! how charming of you!" she cried. 
"You at least are an early riser. As you 
see, I am the only one up in the chateau 
here." 

I complimented her upon this mark of 
Parisian courage. But she added, laugh- 
ing: 

"It is true that I have been here only five 
days. I shall get up with the chickens, the 
first few mornings. But, beginning with 
the second week, I fall back, little by little, 
into my lazy habits, and I end by coming 
down at ten o'clock, as in Paris. However, 
this morning, I am still a rustic." 

I had never seen her so charming. In 
her haste to leave her room, she had coiled 
her hair carelessly, and had slipped into 
the first dressing-gown that was handy; 
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and, all fresh, her eyes hurried with sleep, 
she was like a child again. Little locks 
fluttered on her neck. I could see her arm 
bare to the elbows, when her large sleeves 
opened. 

"You do not know where I was going," 
she resumed. "Well, I was going to look 
at a trellis of morning-glories on the arbor 
over there. It appears that they are mar- 
velous before the sun has had time to close 
the flowers. The gardener told me about 
them, and, as I missed them yesterday, I 
do not wish to again to-day. You will ac- 
company me — ^won't you?'^ 

I wanted to offer her my arm, but I knew 
it would be ridiculous. She ran like a girl 
escaped from boarding-school. When she 
reached the arbor, she cried out in admira- 
tion. A drapery of morning-glories fell 
from above, a shower of bells impearled 
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with dew, the delicate tints ranging from 
bright pink to violet and pale blue. One 
might almost imagine it a fantasy from a 
Japanese album, so graceful and so ex- 
quisitely strange it was. 

"This is the reward for getting up early/' 
said Louise gaily. 

Then, she sat down in the arbor, and I 
placed myself beside her, seeing that she 
drew aside her skirts to make room for me. 
I was very agitated, because I was urged 
by the thought that I ought to make an ab- 
rupt beginning by taking her about the 
waist and kissing her on the nape of the 
neck. I well knew that those were the 
brutal tactics of a sub-lieutenant attacking 
the virtue of a chambermaid. But I could 
think of nothing else, and this idea pos- 
sessed me, becoming a sort of physical need. 
I do not know if Louise understood what 
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was passing through my mind; she did not 
rise, but she became very serious. 

"Now, let's talk of our business — shall 
we?" she asked. 

There was a buzzing in my ears but I 
forced myself to listen. It was dark and a 
little cold in the arbor. The sun pierced 
the foliage of the morning glories with 
slender lances of gold; and on the white 
gown of Louise, it was as if golden flies, 
golden insects were alighting. 

"Where have we got to?" she asked, with 
the air of an accomplice. 

So, I related to her the strange turning 
about that I had noticed in my father. He 
who, during ten years, had set his face 
against the new order of things, forbidding 
me ever to serve the republic, gave me to 
understand upon my arrival, that a young 
fellow of my age owed himself to his couri- 
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try. I suspected my aunt of that conver- 
sion. He must have been set upon by wo- 
men. Louise smiled as she listened to me. 
In the end, she said — 

"I met M. de Vaugelade three days ago, 
in a neighboring chateau when I was visit- 
ing. We had a talk." 

Then she added rapidly — 

"You know that this election to the coun- 
cil-general will take place Sunday. You 
will enter the campaign right away. With 
the help of your father, the success of my 
husband is certain." 

"Is M. Neigeon here?" I asked hesitat- 
ingly. 

*^es, he arrived last evening. But you 
will not see him this morning, for he has 
already left for Gommersville, to breakfast 
with a friend, a land owner who has a great 
influence." 
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She had risen ; I remained seated, regret- 
ting that I had not kissed her. Never again 
would I find a corner so dark, at that early 
hour, when she had only just jumped out 
of bed and had only half-dressed herself. 
Now, it was too late; and I felt so cetrain 
that I would cause her to laugh if I fell at 
her feet on the damp ground that I post- 
poned my declaration until a more favor- 
able moment. 

Besides, at the end of the path I had jusc 
espied the broad silhouette of Gaucheraud. 
Beeing us emerge from the thicket, his lips 
curled in a slight sneer. Then, he went 
into raptures over our courage in rising so 
early. He had only just got down. 

"And Berthe?" Louise asked of him. 
"Has she had a good night^s sleep?'' 

"Faith, I don't know," he replied. "I 
haven't seen her yet." 
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And, perceiving my surprise he explained 
that his wife suffered from headache all 
day, if anyone entered her room early in 
the morning. They had separate rooms; it 
was more convenient, especially in the 
country. He concluded by saying, without 
a smile. 

"My wife likes sleeping alone." 
We were crossing the terrace that com- 
manded the park, and I could not prevent 
my thoughts dwelling upon the spicy stories 
told of the life in country houses. It pleased 
me to dream of a quiet nook for elegant 
debauchery; of lovers stealing barefoot, 
candle in hand, along the corridors, going 
to rejoin the ladies awaiting them in dis- 
creet chambers, the dooirs of which had 
been left ajar. These were the pastimes of 
flighty Parisiennes, quick to profit by the 
freedom of the country to revive their 
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liaisons about to be broken off. And, all of 
a sudden, I became convinced that my 
dream was a reality, in seeing Berthe and 
my friend Felix come out of the vestibule, 
both listless in spite of their long night's 
rest. 

"Aren't you feeling well?" Louise kind- 
ly inquired of her friend. 

"Why, yes; only you know the change 
makes one all nerves, and then, at daybreak 
the birds made such a noise." 

I had shaken hands with Felix, and, I 
don't know why, at a smile that the two 
women exchanged while Gaucheraud whis- 
tled, his shoulders rounded and complacent, 
the thought was borne in upon me that 
Louise was in ignorance of nothing that 
went on under her roof. She must have 
heard men's footsteps along the corridoi*s 
at night, those doors opened and closed with 
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stealthy slowness, those breaths of love is- 
suing from the dark alcoves and running 
along the walls. Ah ! why had I not kissed 
her in the arbor? Since she tolerated those 
things, she would not be angry. I was al- 
ready calculating by which window or door 
I could enter the house, when I should ar- 
rive at night, to get to her room. There 
was a low window to the left of the vesti- 
bule, which struck me as capital. 

We breakfasted at eleven o'clock. After 
breakfast, Gaucheraud disappeared to take 
a nap. He had been very open in confiding 
to me that he feared he would not be re- 
turned at the coming elections, and he add- 
ed that he intended to remain three weeks 
in the district for the purpose of gaining 
sympathy. So, after staying with his uncle, 
he had wished to pass several days at les 
Mureaux in order to show the whole coun- 
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tryside that he wa49 on the best of terms 
with the Neigeons; that, he thought, should 
bring him in some votes. I could see that 
lie was anxious to be invited to my fath^s, 
also. The trouble was that I seemed not 
to care for fair women. 

I spent a gay afternoon with those ladies 
and Felix. That country-house life, those 
Parisian races sporting in the open air io 
the first sunshine of the summer, are truly 
charming. It is the drawing-room enlarge<l 
and continued upon the lawn; it is no 
longer the winter salon where one is penned 
up in narrow quarters, where women in 
low-cut gowns make play with their fans, in 
the midst of the black coats upright along 
the walls; but a drawing-room in vacation, 
the women in light dresses running wild 
along the paths, the men in waistcoats dar- 
ing to show themselves good fellows, an 
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abandonment of worldly etiquette, a famil- 
iarity that excludes the boredom of stereo- 
typed conversations. I must confess, how- 
ever, that the actions of those ladies con- 
tinued to surprise me — me who had grown 
up in the country amongst straight-laced 
women. After breakfast, as we took our 
coflPee on the terrace, Louise smoked a cigar- 
ette. Berthe indulged in slang quite natur- 
ally. Later both of them withdrew, with a 
great rustling of skirts, laughing from afar, 
calling out to each other, full of a frivolity 
that disturbed me. It is stupid to admit 
it, but those manners, new to me, led me 
to expect from Louise a rendezous for a 
night in the near future. Felix smoked 
cigars, tranquilly. From time to time, I 
surprised him looking at me with a mock- 
ing smile. 
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At half-past four, I spoke of leaving. 
Louise cried out at once — "No, no; you are 
not going. I am going to keep you for din- 
ner. My husband will surelj be back. You 
will see him at last. I really must intro- 
duce him to you." 

I explained that my father expected me. 
There was to be a dinner at le Boquet at 
which I was obliged to be present. I added 
laughing. 

"It is an electoral dinner. I am going to 
work for you." 

"Oh! then," she said, "go quickly. And, 
you understand, if you succeed, come for 
your reward." 

It seemed to me that she blushed in say- 
ing that. Was she speaking merely of the 
diplomatic post that my father was urging 
me to accept? I believed that I could en- 
dow her words with a more tender mean- 
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ing. Without doubt, I adopted an air so 
insupportably conceited that, for the sec- 
ond time/ 1 saw her grow serious, with those 
lines about the lips which gave her an ex- 
pression of haughty displeasure. 

Besides, I had not the time to reflect on 
this abrupt change of countenance. As I 
was leaving, a light carriage stopped before 
the steps. I believed the husband had re- 
turned. But, in the carriage, were only two 
children — ^a little girl of about five years 
and a boy of four, accompanied by a maid. 
They held out their arms; they laughed; 
and the moment they could jump out, they 
ran to throw themselves upon Louise's 
skirts. She kissed their hair. 

"Whose beautiful children are those?" I 
asKeo.. 

"Why, they are mine!" she answered in 
surprise. 
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Hers! I cannot explain the shock that 
simple word gave me. It seemed to me that, 
all of a sudden, she had escaped me, that 
those little creatures there dug with their 
feeble hands an impassable trench between 
her and me. What! she had children, and 
I knew nothing about it. I could not sup- 
press this brutal cry: 

"You have children?" 

"Undoubtedly," she said tranquilly, 
"they have been to see their godmother this 
morning, five miles from here. Permit me 
to introduce you: Monsieur Lucien, Mad- 
amoiselle Marguerite." 

The children smiled at me. I must have 
looked stupid. 

No, I could not accustom myself to the 
idea that she was a mother. That upset 
all my ideas. I went away, my head buz- 
zing, and even now I don't know what to 
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think. I see Louise in the arbor of morn- 
ing-glories, and I see her kissing the hair of 
Lncien and Marguerite. Decidedly, those 

Parisiennes are too complex for a provin- 
cial of my kind. I must sleep. I shall try 
to understand to-morrow. 
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V. 



Here is the climax of the adventure. Oh ! 
what a lesson ! But let me relate the thing 
calmly. 

Sunday, M. Neigeon was elected coun- 
cillor-general. After examining the ballot, 
it became evident that, without our help, 
the candidate would have been defeated. 
My father, who had seen M. Neigeon, gave 
me to understand that a man so absolutely 
mediocre was not to be feared ; besides, the 
radical candidate had to be beaten. That 
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evening, after dinner, the old man awoke 
again in mj father, and he contented him- 
self with saying to me — 

"All that is pot very clean. But they all 
insisted that I was working for you. Well, 
do your duty. As for me, there is nothing 
for me but to retire, for I understand noth- 
ing about these things any more." 

Monday and Tuesday, I hesitated about 
calling at les Mureaux. It seemed to me 
that there would be a certain brutality in 
going so soon for my thanks. The children 
no longer worried me. I had reasoned it 
out, proving to my satisfaction that Louise 
was as little of a mother as possible. Was 
it not said, in our province, that Pari- 
siennes never sacrificed a pleasure to their 
children, and that they relegated them to 
the care of servants, in order to be free 
themselves? Yesterday, Wednesday, all my 
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scruples took fligU. I was devoured with 
impatieim. I was on the warpath at eight 
o'clock. 

My plan was to arrive at les Mureanx as 
I did the first time^ early, and find Lonise 
alone, just risen. But, when I dismounted 
from the saddle, a servant informed me that 
Madame had not yet left the room, without 
even offering to go and announce me. I 
answered that I would wait. 

And, in effect, I waited two long hours. 
I don't know how many times I made the 
tour of the flower-garden. From time to 
time, I raised my eyes to the first-story win- 
dows ; but the blinds remained hermetically 
closed. Tired and unstrung by this pro- 
tracted walk, I ended by seating myself in 
the arbor of morning-glories. The morn- 
ing was cloudy, the sun did not penetrate 
in gold dust between the leaves. It was al- 
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most like night beneath the foliage. I gave 
myself up to reflection; I told myself that 
I must stake all to win all. My conviction 
was that if I hesitated again, Louise would 
never be mine. I encouraged myself; I 
called up every incident that had led me to 
think her complacent and easy. My plan 
was simple, and I matured it — ^as soon as 
I found myself alone with her, I would take 
her hands, I would pretend to be agitated, 
in order not to startle her too much at first ; 
then, I would kiss her neck, and the rest 
would take care of itself. For the tenth 
time, I was perfecting my plan, when, sud- 
denly, Louise appeared. 

"Where are you hiding yourself?" she 
asked gaily, searching for me in the obscur- 
ity. "Oh ! there you are ! I have been run- 
ning around looking for you the last ten 
minutes. ... I beg your pardon for having 
kept you waiting. 
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I answered, my throat somewhat con- 
tracted, that the waiting was not tiresome 
as I thonght of her. 

"I warned you," she continued, without 
appearing to notice that insipidity, "I am 
a rustic only the first week. Here I am a 
Parisienne once again — I can't leave my 
bed." 

She remained at the entrance to the ar- 
bor, as if she did not wish to risk herself 
beneath the shadow of the leaves. 

"Well, aren't you coming?" she demanded. 
"We have something to say to each other." 

"But it is all right here," I said, my voice 
trembling. "We can talk on this bench." 

She again hesitated for a second. Then, 
bravely — "As you wish. Only it is so dark. 
But it is true that words have no color." 

She seated herself near me. I felt as if 
I should faint. So the hour had arrived. 
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One minute more; and I would take her 
hand. In the meantime, perfectly at ease, 
phrases. You gave us a very good lift, with- 
changed by any emotion. 

"I shall not thank you in the usual 
phrases. You gave us a very good lift, with- 
out which we should have been defeated.-' 

I was past interrupting her. I trembled ; 
I exhorted myself to be audacious. 

"Besides, between us, words are futile," 
she continued. "You understand; we made 
a bargain." 

She laughed in saying that. The laugh 
decided me suddenly. I seized her hands, 
and she did not withdraw them. I felt 
them, small and warm, in mine. She yield- 
ed them amicably, familiarly, while she re- 
peated — 

"Yes — is it not so? It is my turn now 
to do our part." 
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Then I dared to be brutal, to draw her 
hands toward me, to put them to my lips. 
The shadow had deepened, a cloud must 
have been passing overhead; the strong 
odor of the grasses intoxicated me, in that 
cave of foliage. But, before my lips could 
touch her, she broke away with a nervous 
strength which I should not have suspected 
in her ; and, in her turn, she took me rough- 
ly by the wrists. She held me, without 
anger, her voice still calm, although with a 
scolding tone in it. 

"Come now, no childishness," she said. 
"This is what I feared. Will you permit 
me to give you a little lesson while I hold 
you there in the corner?" She spoke the 
smiling severity of a mother who repri- 
mands a bad boy. 

"Prom the first day, I have understood 
very well. You have been told horrors 
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about me — haven't you? You have had 
hopes, and I excuse you, for you know noth- 
ing of oup world. You dropped down into 
Paris with the ideas prevalent in this wil- 
derness. Then, you say to yourself that I 
am somewhat to blame if you have made a 
mistake. I should have checked you; you 
would have retreated at a word from me. 
It is true that I did not pronounce that 
word ; I allowed you to go on ; you must con- 
sider me an abominable coquette Do 

you know why I did not pronounce that 
word?" 

I stammered. My astonishment at the 
scene paralyzed me. She squeezed my 
wrists harder, she shook me, speaking so 
close to me that I felt her breath on my 
face. 

"I did not say it, because you interested 
me and I wished to give you this lesson. 
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You do not understand yet, but you will 
think it over, and you will comprehend. We 
are much slandered. Perhaps, we do every- 
thing to deserve it. Only, as you see, some 
of us are honest, even among those who 
seem the most frivolous and compromised. 
All this is very subtle. I repeat that you 
will think about it and understand." 

"Let me go." I murmured in confusion. 

"No, I shall not let you go ! Ask my par- 
don, if you wish me to release you." 

And, in spite of her jesting tone, I felt 
that she was becoming irritated, that angry 
tears were rising to her eyes, under the af- 
front I had offered her. A sentiment of 
esteem, a veritable respect for that woman 
so charming and so strong, arose within 
me. Her Amazonian grace in supporting 
virtuously the imbecility of her husband, 
her mixture of coquetry and propriety, her 
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disdain of malicious tittle-tattle, and the 
man's role she played in her household, 
hidden under the giddiness of her conduct 
— ^all went to form a very complex char- 
acter, which filled me with admiration. 
"Forgive me," I said humbly. 

She released me. I got up at once, while 
she remained quietly on the bench, no long- 
er fearing the obscurity nor the disturbing 
odor of the foliage. She resumed her gay 
tone, saying — 

"Now, I return to our bargain. As I am 
very honest, I pay my debts. See, here is 
your appointment as secretary of legation. 
I received it last evening." 

And, seeing that I hesitated to take the 
envelope she held out to me, — 

"But," she cried, with a tinge of sarcasm, 
"it seems to me that now you can very well 
be under an obligation to my husband." 
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